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CLIMBING ROSE 
MARY WALLACE 


The new climbing. Rose Mary Wallace 
is a beautiful pink. It blooms vigorously 
over a long period and the pink color does 
not fade. | 

We shall have a limited number to offer 
for next spring. Our price for these in 
two year old plants is $2.00 each. Order 
one of these Roses now and we will send 
it to you at the proper time next spring. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 
North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 


Catalog 
Rockland 26 


Free 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 


A New 
Hedge Plant 


Those old stately Yew hedges 
—for years the pride of Eng- 
land — and which you have 
_| longed to have in your gar- 

+ den, can be reproduced in 
America witn 


HICKS’ NEW 
HARDY YEW 


+ (Taxus media hicksi) a hy- 
-.| brid raised from seed in our 

| nurseries. It has almost iden- 
tically the same habit as the 
| Irish Yew, and is hardy at 
| the Arnold Arboretum. 


x 1 to 14 ft. specimens $5 











Home Landscapes 


' a reference book on the best 
| trees, shrubs and other plants 
* for American gardens, is sent 

-~ free upon request (except west 
- .. of the Mississippi River where 
“22, a $1 charge is made). 


Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Specimen Stock 
of Quality 


may be had in a choice assortment of 


Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 


Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and Hardy Garden 
Perennials suitable for the most particular 


person. 


Visit us and see how well we are 


growing our products. 


Catalog 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 





Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 
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Early-F lowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. ‘The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 cach 





AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) : 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘’This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americat 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate ir 
portance, 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 


AMMAN: urseries 











FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





ABird Sign in Canada 


A note comes from the Guelph 
(Ont.) Horticultural Society that it 
has tendered to T. Ross Barber, of 
that city, a vote of thanks for his 
public spirit in erecting on a rough 
piece of property adjacent to the 
Provincial Highway a very fine large 
sign, 25 feet long and 10 feet high, 
properly framed and _ illuminated. 
There is on this sign the painting of 
ablue bird resting on a branch and a 
barn swallow in flight. On the other 
side of the sign, a caterpillar appears 
om a branch. The center bears the 
words in large letters: ‘‘Help the 
birds, for they are helping us.’’ In 
the lower lefthand corner is_ the 
slogan: ‘‘Build more bird houses,’’ 
and underneath: ‘‘Bird House Com- 
mittee of the Guelph Horticultural 
Society.” 

Just how this effort on the part of 
the Guelph Society will appear to the 
many persons who consider sign 
boards objectionable as landscape fea- 
tires remains to be seen. In any event, 
it is evident that the Society recog- 
nizes the important place which birds 
hold in the development of horticul- 
ture. There are few societies of this 
kind which have such an active bird 
house committee. In Guelph there is 
ai annual show at which valuable 
«ash prizes are given to boys and girls 
for bird houses, bird boxes, bath pans, 
ad other articles which are used for 
the protection and comfort of song 
birds. The exhibits run up to about 
0 each season, and the result is 
shown in greatly increased interest in 
bird life throughout the surrounding 
country. 

There is a general feeling in Guelph 
that Mr. Barber, who is the proprietor 
fa sign system, has done much to 
mike sign boards attractive rather 
than objectionable. 


Atierican Iris Society 


All Tris growers and breeders are 
Talested to forward at once their va- 
melies of 1923 and 1924 introduction 
0 the head gardener, New York 





Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New 
York city. The plants received will 
be planted under number and become 
eligible for judging in 1926. Upon re- 
quest, all increase will be returned to 
the donor. 

A silver medal and five awards of 
merit are available for distribution 
among the varieties introduced each 
year and certified numbers will be as- 
signed other less worthy introduc- 
tions. 

The Garden Club of America offers 
the first medal for the finest variety 
introduced in 1923, and an American 
Iris Society medal is offered for the 
finest variety introduced in 1924. 

The two-year period gives the plant 
time to become well-established. The 
awards are few and will be given wide 
publicity. It is to the interest of the 
introducer to secure such official recog- 
nition for a variety and to the inter- 
est of the amateur gardener to take 
advantage of these recommendations. 

Foreign growers may import under 
permit from the New York Botanical 
Garden but must bear all costs of 
duty and transportation. 


America’s Largest Horticultural As- 
sociation 


The Province of Ontario has an act 
which provides that any township 
may organize a horticultural society 
when a membership of 25 or more is 
secured. A village may organize with 
25 members, a town must have 50 and 
a city 125 paid members. When the 
required number have been secured 
and membership of $1.00 for the year 
paid, a petition is forwarded to the 
minister of agriculture for permis- 
sion to form the society. 

The work of a local society con- 
sists in promoting horticulture in all 
its branches. A committee is formed 
to encourage, by competition, good 
lawns, as well as flower and vegetable 
gardens. Another committee promotes 
the work by holding an annual flower 
and vegetable exhibition. A commit- 
tee looks after the planting of shrubs 
and flower beds on the street corners 
and boulevards, and improves waste 
places which otherwise would be eye- 
sores. Each week the local papers are 
supplied with an article on the plant- 
ing and culture of some flower or 
shrub and in this way a great edu- 
cational work is carried out. 

During the blooming season the 
members of the society who have in- 
teresting gardens invite the society 











BIRD SIGN ERECTED AT GUELPH, ONT. 
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to visit their gardens; on these occa- 
sions practical demonstrations along 
horticultural work are given. Each 
society issues to its members each 
year a list of plants, bulbs and seeds 
from which a member may select free 
to the value set by the Society, gener- 
ally amounts to about seventy cents. 

At the annual meeting of each so- 
ciety delegates are appointed, to rep- 
resent it at the annual meeting of 
the Ontario Horticultural Associa- 
tion, which is the parent body. The 
Province is divided into ten districts 
each with a director. 

The Ontario Horticultural Associa- 
tion had at the close of 1923, 186 so- 
cieties with a membership of over 
50,000. About 20 new societies were 
organized during 1924, which will 
bring the membership for 1924 to 
about 60,000. The Ontario govern- 
ment makes a grant of $20,000 per 
year towards the work besides issu- 
ing the annual report of about 100 
pages which goes to all members. It 
also contributes towards the cost of 
speakers who visit the local societies. 
Almost $138,000 was expended last 
year on horticultural work, all through 
this remarkable organization. 





Apple Orchard Fertilizers 


Commercial fertilizers applied an- 
nually for the past twenty-five years 
in a Rome Beauty orchard on the 
grounds of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva have failed to pay for the time 
and labor of applying them, accord- 
ing to statements made in a report on 
the experiments recently published by 
the Station. 

Experiments seem to show conclu- 
sively that orchards which are well 
drained, properly cultivated, and sup- 
plied with organic matter and humus 
by means of cover crops do not need 
commercial fertilizers. Sod orchards 
on the other hand demand fertilizers 
containing nitrogen. Careful cultiva- 
tion and attention to pruning, spray- 
ing and other orchard operations will 
give more satisfaction and will be 
much more economical than the use 
of commercial fertilizers except in 
sod. 

Fruit growers who are doubtful as 
to whether or not their orchards need 
fertilizers are advised to conduct 
their own fertilizer test, as only in 
this way can they be fully satisfied. 
A simple scheme for laying out and 
conducting such a test is given in 
Bulletin No. 516 of the Geneva, N. Y., 
Experiment Station which is now 
available for free distribution upon 
request. 
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THE PLANTING OF TULIPS 





Methods by Which to Obtain Good Flowers 
Next Season 





In some gardens Election Day is 
always reserved for the planting of 
Tulips. It is possible to get good re- 
sults when planting is done even later, 
but it is much better when possible to 
get the Tulips into the ground before 
the end of October. The Tulip family 
is a large one, and there is pleasure to 
be found in growing all kinds. Yet the 
greatest amount of satisfaction is to 
be obtained, as a rule, with the Dar- 
win Tulips and the Cottage Tulips. 
The Darwins, although flowering rather 
late, grow tall and sturdy on stout 
stems, and carry large, cup-shaped 
blooms. The early Tulips and the Cot- 
tage Tulips are needed for yellows and 
whites, but there are delightful shades 
of red, pink and mauve among the 
Darwins. 

Breeders are to be used in a lesser 
way, although they are very charming, 
being self colored; they usually break 
into mixed colors after a few years. 

Some gardeners make a practice of 
lifting their Tulips every year, but this 
is not necessary, if you can arrange to 
grow shallow rooted annuals to fill the 
beds after the beauty of the Tulips has 
passed. Beds should be remade after 
three or four years with fresh bulbs 
added, although the old Tulips will not 
by any means have run out. 

The plan of growing Tulips in large 
beds or borders, with creeping plants 
such as Forget-me-nots, Violas and 
Alyssum saxatile under them is grow- 
ing in favor. Gardeners are also be- 


‘ ginning to use the dwarf Irises in bulb 


gardens as well as in rockeries. 


Experience seems to show that it is 
wise to put bulbs into the ground deeper 
than is the common practice. Some per- 
sons report excellent results from 
planting their Tulips a foot deep, but 
that is rather extreme. Five or six 
inches should be the minimum, how- 
ever, except possibly in very heavy soil. 
If the Tulips are to remain unlifted for 
several years, let them stand six inches 
apart unless you are willing to have 
them crowd a little in order to get 
quick displays, when you can set them 
only three or four inches apart. If the 
soil is heavy or sticky, it would be well 
to run a little sand into the holes under 
the bulbs. It is not necessary to use 
much fertilizer although a little lime 
and: bone meal worked into the ground 
will do no harm. 


Probably the best way to plant 
Tulips is to remove all the soil to the 


required depth. Then the bulbs can be 
spaced evenly and covered to a uniform 
depth. When this plan is adopted, it 
is important to firm the earth thor. 
oughly over the bulbs by walking on it, 
If the garden maker finds it impossible 
to follow these instructions, he cap 
plant with a trowel, taking care to make 
a hole which is large enough at the bot- 
tom so that there will be no air pockets 
under the bulbs. It is because of the 
danger of forming such air pockets 
that experienced garden makers are dis. 
carding the old fashioned dibber, whieh 
always made a smaller hole at the bot- 
tom than at the top. If a dibber is tp 
be used, let a little sand be flowed into 
the hole before the bulb is dropped 
into place. 





IRIS MME. CHEREAU 


Many inferior varieties of the Irs 
such as Swerti are sold as Mme. Che. 
reau, and it has also been confused 
with the old form of Aphylla and 
other plicatas. This Iris is one of the 
first seedlings of the great French 
breeder, Lemon, and undoubtedly was 
the means of bringing him great fame 
when it was introduced. His high 
opinion of it is seen by the fact that 
he named it for the wife of the then 
president of the French Horticultul 
Society. Few flowers remain popular as 
long as Mme. Chereau, which is stil 
seen in great quantities in any gardens 
where there are many Irises. Many 
new plicatas are coming on the market 
and with the advent of such varieties 
as Jeanne d’Arc, Pocahontas, Ma Mie 
Dimity, Frank M. Thomas and othes 
it will not be many years before Mme 
Chereau is forgotten. As matters stand 
now with most of these newer varieties 
still very searce and expensive, I think 
Mme. Chereau well deserves a plat 
in the garden for its height and fre 
dom of bloom. 

The white flowers of this variety are 
very heavily striped with blue but givt 
on the whole a white effect. The offic 
description gives standards white heat 
ily penciled lavender violet; the fals 
broad lavender violet; stalk high asl 
short branched, standing three feet # 
more in height. It is a moderate # 
vigorous grower. While flowers ma 
have a tendency to be pinched mos 
criticisms concerning this fault # 
due to the confusion of this varie 
with the totally inferior Swerti. 
official rating is 7.4. 

Philadelphia, Pa. —J. C. Wistet 
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ROSES IN ROME 





An Interesting Review of Old and New 
Varieties 





Dear Sir:—On Page 474 of your 
paper of September 1 there is a refer- 
ence to a Rose called “Sabbatier”—per- 
haps the writer means Pernet Ducher’s 
Rose, “Mdme. Meha Sabatier,” a low- 
growing rather small red Rose, very 
eheerful and as free-flowering as a 
China Rose. 

Whoever plants Isobel will never re- 
gret it, and a group of five or more 
make such a gay spot of colour that 
everyone’s attention is drawn at once; 
itis a peculiarly glowing, almost trans- 
Incent pink, and the large flowers open 
wider than any single Rose I know. 
Trish Fireflame is beautiful in the bud, 
and has unrivalled foliage—only Cissie 
Baslea comes near it—but the fully 
opened flower is poor and loses colour. 

Irish Elegance seems to me over- 
rated, though its buds can be very 
lovely, but even then Vesta of the same 
colour is better. 

Irish Harmony—pale primrose—is 
one of the very best of these single 
roses, and Irish Beauty follows closely 
—it is white. If left unpruned and 
even neglected, they still continue a 
brave show until frost. 

K. of K., Hawlmark Crimson and 
Red Letter Day are the finest reds, 
although the smaller Irish Engineer is 
very bright. Princess Mary is beauti- 
ful, but not to be depended upon. 
lulu is beautiful with its long fine 
buds, but Lamia is too much of an 
apricot for my taste, though it will 
please those who like Lady Roberts. 

If one could choose only one yellow 
Rose, it would surely be Golden Em- 
blem. It has been a cool summer on 
these mountains (3000 ft.) and two 
plants of Golden Emblem have never 
stopped blooming in three months. 
Other beautiful new yellow Roses are 
Tim Page, Sovereign, Violet Parnett, 
and Mrs. S. K. Rividge. Margaret 
Dickson Harill is not new, but is very 
fine, especially in the Autumn. 

I do not like Souv. de Claudius Per- 
net or Golden Ophelia at all; they are 
too cold, and so frequently lose all 
olour. The old Constance is still one 
of the very best yellow Roses, and most 

flowering. 

Padre is thin, and not very good for 
tutting, but is most floriferous and 
very effective. I can imagine nothing 
More brilliant in a garden than a bed 
of Padre and Mme. Edouard Herriot. 

To change the subject, do your 
readers know the Cottage Tulip Nor- 


ham Beauty? It is so seldom listed in 
catalogues, but the Dutch growers have 
it and it is not very expensive. It is 
lilac and amber—a deeper, better 
Fairy Queen—and planted with 
Philippe de Commines back of a clump 
of the “winter flowering wall-flower,” 
Cheiranthus kewensis, is very beauti- 
ful indeed. One might continue and 
add Phoebus, Turenne, Cérés, Organ 
and La Negrette, also Don Pedro and 
Cardinal Manning. 

—A Roman Reader. 
Countess Giulio Senni 
Villa Senni, Grotta ferrata, 
(Rome). 





THE DR. HUEY ROSE 
(Cover Illustration) 


The Dr. Huey climbing Rose, which 
was given the Gertrude M. Hubbard 
Gold Medal at the meeting of the 
American Rose Society in Boston, 
Sept. 25, was originated by Capt. 
George C. Thomas, Jr., the well known 
Rose expert, who was at that time 
living in Philadelphia, but is now a 
resident of California. It was intro- 
duced into commerce in 1920, and has 
made a most favorable impression 
wherever seen. Dr. Huey was obtained 
by crossing Ethel and Gruss an Tep- 
litz. It has a flower about two inches 
in diameter, semi-double, borne in 
clusters of three or four on good 
stems. The color is a dark crimson 
maroon of great brilliancy, while the 
stamens and anthers are light yellow. 
The foliage is medium green and red- 
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dish-brown on young growth. This 
Rose blooms continuously for three 
weeks, and is extremely gorgeous 
when seen in masses on well developed 
plants. Like Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
Dr. Huey is rather slow in getting 
established and usually does not make 
very vigorous growth until the second 
or third year. 





EVERGREEN HONEYSUCKLE 


In the so-called evergreen Honey- 
suckle, (Lonicera nitida) American 
garden makers have a comparatively 
new shrub which seems likely to win 
much favor. Unfortunately, it is not 
quite hardy in the vicinity of Boston, 
where it is to be planted only as a 
specimen in_ sheltered locations. 
Further south, where it can stand the 
winters, it should prove a very satis- 
factory hedge plant. It is already be- 
ing used for hedges in California, and 
the effect is delightful, especially in 
the autumn, when the leaves take on 
a rich purple. 





KEEPING BOUQUETS FRESH 


Sometimes it is necessary to keep 
button hole or corsage bouquets sev- 
eral hours after they have been made up 
before they are to be worn. Commonly 
they are placed with their stems in 
water, but that is not the best plan, 
especially if ferns are used in the bou- 
quets. If a tin cracker box: or some 
similar receptacle with a tight fitting 
lid can be obtained, let the bottom be 
covered with wet moss from the flor- 
ist’s shop or the woods and the flowers 
laid on it, a little more moss being 
added after the flowers have been 
sprinkled lightly. Then, with the lid in 
place, the bouquets will keep fresh a 
long time. 





LONICERA NITIDA IS COMING INTO FAVOR AS A HEDGE PLANT 
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A MODEL DAHLIA SHOW 





Short Hills, N. J., Exhibit Remarkable for 
Its Arrangement 





To me the exhibit of the Short Hills, 
N. J. Garden Club September 26th was 
a memorable occasion not only because 
of the splendid Dahlias shown, but be- 
cause of the efficient management and 
distinctive staging. The show was held 
in the assembly room of the pleasant 
stone and half-timbered club-house and 
an overflow exhibit of perhaps a hun- 
dred entries in classes arranged for 
artistic display was placed just off the 
dining room, where the club entertained 
fellow members of the Garden Club of 
America. 

The center of the main hall was 
given up to a green tiled pool with 
sentinel bay-trees and dwarf ever- 
green edgings all about it while great 
garlands of green also served as a foil 
to the brilliant banks of Dahlias 
against the walls. On either side of the 
proscenium arch big water jars were 
flowerful and the setting of it all was 
as attractive as the exhibits themselves. 
It is not often that one finds details 
like the green burlap of the table covers 
and the dull manila of show ecards as 
carefully considered as the background. 
There were blocks of the different types 
of Dahlias and squares of lavender and 
pink, of white, scarlet, and yellow and 
an extremely interesting table of seed- 
lings which to an uneducated observer 
were fully as fine as the newest crea- 
tions. I enjoyed also an exhibit ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Charles H. Stout of 


Dahlias of European, New Jersey, and 
Californian origin. It was there I noted 
the beauty of the still unintroduced 
Dutch variety Menny Carlee and the 
neat form of that excellent pink, Jer- 
sey Beauty. Later I found that both 
were good growers with sturdy stems 
that held the flowers well-presented, a 
point that I at least consider absolutely 
necessary for a garden Dahlia. I sup- 
pose it was largely my ignorance, but 
these exhibits did not show such differ- 
ences as I should have discovered in 
Trises of equally varied origin. 

Islam Patrol is truly magnificent and 
well-deserved the award of the Garden 
Club medal as shown by Miss Walton. 
It is, I should guess, a hybrid cactus, 
the flowers of deepest red, a good ten 
inches across, though the tiny yellow 
tips of the petals might be considered a 
fault. Personally I much prefer the 


even richer scarlet Senorita, or the- 


deep toned Mabel Eckland which is as 
rich as that lovely Peony Wm. F. 
Turner. Maurice Rivoire has a certain 
old-fashioned charm with its deep crim- 
son guard petals and inner ruchings of 
white, while if you must have variega- 
tion the petals of Earl Williams are 
neatly halved in red and white. Despite 
the vigor and beauty of White Sister 
I was not much taken with any of the 
whites, nor did the pinks appeal, 
though Francis Lobdell seems very 
popular. Mariposa, however, a soft 


RED HOT POKER, ALSO CALLED TORCH LILY 
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Lilae I almost want for my ow 
Dahlia-less garden. Menny Carle 
Alannah, Mr. Crowley, Gertrude Dahj 
Ambassador, West Hope, and Maid 
all in tones of salmon, apricot 


orange I noted very much in the orde 
named as my favorites. 

The classes in arrangement were mos 
interesting, in one, an arrangement of 
flowers with their own foliage, a mogt 
pleasing balance of hideous Coxcom) 
in a broad metal bowl won first, anj 
in another an harmonious mass of 
Gladiolus Rose-ash, Antirrhinum (Cho 
mois-rose and Autumn coloured (Cat 
brier arranged in a lustrous green glag 
bowl will be long remembered. A pey. 
ter basin with a few up-standing stalks 
of closed Gentian, in a Wedgewood pit 
cher, its cream and pale blue echoa 
by Salvia and Stocks; a fountain of 
Red-Hot-Poker with its own gracefil 
foliage; a green vase of Ageratum ani 
Snow-on-the-mountain; broad bowls gf 
earmine Dahlias; a great grayed purpk 
vase with a fruited stalk of Aralia;; 
Japanese arrangement of a fruitiy 
spray of the gray-hued Cedrus atla. 
tica glauca against a warm hanging; 
these were but a few and many of the 
not among the winners. 

—R. 8S. Sturtevant, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





RED HOT POKER 


The Red Hot Poker (Kniphot 
Pfitzeri) is hardy as far north as Phi 
delphia. In sections above Philadelphi 
except those which are protected tm 
unusual extent, the plants should 
lifted in the autumn and cami 
through the winter in boxes of sandi 
the cellar or in a covered cold ff 
The clumps should be set intot 
ground as early as possible imi 
spring, as they start to grow 
quickly when the weather become 
all warm. 

The Red Hot Poker, which is 
ealled the Torch Lily, prefers a 
sunny situation, but looks particulit) 
well when grown against a green bie 
ground. It likes an abundane 
water, but will not thrive in a wets 

It is not possible to make as fit 
show with these Torch Lilies i 
north, where they must be lifted, a 
the south, where the plants can 
lowed to develop into large dil 
Nevertheless, their orange scarlet, et 
strong-stemmed flowers are highly am 
mental in any situation. They are 
ticularly attractive when ass0€ 
with the blue Globe Thistle, (E¢hil 
or with the white Hyacinthus 
cans (Galtonia). 
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THE NEWER GLADIOLI 





Varieties Which Have Been Well Received 
This Season 





It would be a hopeless task to tell 


| of all the new Gladioli seen at the 
| shows the past season, but there have 
| been a few outstanding varieties that 
| are well worthy of a place in the gar- 
| dens of discrimmating flower folks. 


In the red color family Searlet 


| Princeps, Crimson Glow, Diana, Illu- 
| minator and Charlie Kohler are hard 

to beat. Yet this year Scarlet Wonder, 
| a bright scarlet of good size and sub- 
| stance made its appearance. Luster 
| is also fine. 


Crusader which is very much like 


| Purple Glory in color but somewhat 
| glearer and of excellent habit adds 
| another good sort to the purple list. 


Arabia and Persia are two of the 


very dark ones commonly called 
maroon. Splendorra is somewhat 
older but in the same elass. 

The whites are well represented by 
Tiffany, Imperator, Snow Drift and 
Joergs White. 

While Gold, Flora and Golden Mea- 
sure still hold the lead as yellows, 
Betty Darnell, a pale yellow, will 
surely have a place beside them. 

Laddie Boy, pink and yellow, and 
Catherine Coleman, a fine light sal- 
mon, have attracted much notice this 
season. 

Virginia Hale and Moonlight in the 
eream and pink section are forging 
ahead. 


The heavily blotched Freneh vari- 


THE NEW GLADIOLUS JOHN ALDEN 
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eties have been well represented this 
season by Zillertal, Etendard, Jacoba 
Van Beirren, Eugene Lefebure and 
Jean du Taillis. 

From the far west have come Sel- 
bach’s Prim, and Sidney Plummer, a 
massive spike of cream and yellow. 

Red Copper and Crimson Spur are 
good novelties. 

Eugene Fischer’s new John Alden is 
a very cheerful red and yellow variety 
which is winning favor. 

The primulinus section gives Vanity, 
Souvenir, Orange Queen, Red Cloud, 
Ethylen and Treasure. 

There have been seedlings galore, a 
few of them excellent and many of them 
good, but by far the greatest number 
have proved very ordinary. I was told 
by the originator of one of the best 
seedlings, a variety which won a much 
coveted prize, there were but two No. 1 
size bulbs in existence; so a review of 
even the really good ones must be left 
for the future. 

—S. I. M. 
Brockton, Mass. 





THE PORTULACA 


An old time flower which is now 
again being planted and which is es- 
pecially pretty as a cover-crop under 
Peonies is the bright little Portulaca. 
It begins to blossom when the beauti- 
ful bloom of the Peonies has passed, 
so gives color through the summer to 
a bed which would otherwise be noth- 
ing but green leaves, while the tall 
green leaves of the Peonies give height 
to a bed which if planted only with 
Portulaca would be too flat. From the 
time the Portulaca begins to blossom 
it keeps up a continuous bloom and 
dies away as the rich bronze tints 
come to the leaves of the Peonies. It 
is not a flower which we care to pick, 
so it sows itself and where once 
planted comes up again in our garden. 
We have not tried it in our large bed 
of Peonies where in the spring the 
Narcissus blooms, but in a small bed 
it has been lovely, 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston. 





PAPER WHITE NARCISSI 


Without question, Paper White Nar- 
cissi are the easiest of all bulbs to 
force in winter. Any small bowl can 
be used, with a sufficient number of 
pebbles to keep them in place. For 
best results, though, it is important to 
keep them in a fairly dark, cool place 
until the space between the stones is 
filled with roots. Failure to bloom is 
most often the result of an attempt to 
start the bulbs in a warm, light room. 
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CHANGES AMONG OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
held on Tuesday, October 7, Mr. E. S. 
Webster was elected a vice president 
to sueceed the late Thomas Allen. Mr. 
Galen L. Stone was then elected a 
trustee to take the place made vacant 
by the advancement of Mr. Webster. 
Mr. Thomas Roland was made chairman 
of the exhibition committee, a position 
which had been held by the late Mr. 
Allen for several years. 





THE SECRETS OF MANY 
GARDENS* 


If the word cosmopolitan can be ap- 
plied to a work on garden subjects, it 
belongs without doubt to the new book 
of Mrs. Philip Martineau which bears 
the title given above. Mrs. Martineau 
makes gardens for other people as well 
as for herself. She has made them in 
various parts of Europe, as well as in 
America. She has seen many kinds of 
plant material as it grows in different 
parts of the world. She writes, there- 
fore, with a wider knowledge than most 
authors. 

It is true that some of her recom- 
mendations are not applicable to 
American conditions, but it is also true 
that many of her observations and sug- 
gestions are well worth more than pass- 
ing attention from American garden 
makers. 

Mrs. Martineau has found much diffi- 
culty in the carrying out of color 
schemes, especially when she has relied 
upon catalogues for correct color de- 
scriptions, and calls attention to what 
many persons have noticed, namely, 
that Nature loves a patchwork or 
kaleidoscope effect, the best spring gar- 
dens being nearly always those where 
several colors are judiciously planted. 

*The Secrets of Many Gardens, by Mrs. 


Philip Martireau. Published by D. Appleton 
& Oo., New York. Price $4.00. 
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Peat moss has been found by the 
author very satisfactory for bulb gar- 
dens, as well as for perennials, being 
used as a mulch. Another Spring sug- 
gestion calls for a ball of white Arabis 
thickly planted with a short Tulip, like 
Cottage Maid, and easily arranged by 
using wire netting filled with moss and 
earth, and made to stand above a bed 
of pink double Silene. And _ still 
another suggestion: “Hyacinths which 
have been bedded out are carefully dried 
off in the Spring and are boxed up in 
large shallow boxes the following 
Autumn. As they come into flower, they 
are generally lifted into china vases 
and bowls, given a sufficiency of water 
to cover the bulbs, made firm and cosy 
with green moss, and brought into the 
house.” 


The author finds miniature Hya- 
cinths in fibre and charcoal, in dull 
copper pots, particularly attractive for 
the table. The Golden Spur Daffodil, 
one of the earliest for forcing, she 
arranges also in fibre in old blue china 
dishes. A set of old Nankin sauce boats 
planted with orange DuevanThol 
Tulips is timed to come in for dinner 
parties in January. 

The author believes that the simple 
color schemes are always the most effec- 
tive. “Large beds of cloudy blue Forget- 
me-nots, set in green turf and with 
fresh spring foliage and the stems of 
trees as a background, is a delightful 
and satisfactory picture.” Blue Cro- 
euses are found to enjoy grass more 
than the yellow Crocuses, which prefer 
a border. 

According to Mrs. Martineau, the 
Tulip Gesneriana rosea, a fine Darwin, 
is the only one that can be relied upon 
to really take root and remain in one 
place without deteriorating. Golden 
Crown, she says, will naturalize itself 
also, but in lesser degree, but G. rosea 
will last for years in a garden or, in- 
deed, in grass. 

The author is rather more amusing 
than convincing when she undertakes 
to devise planting plans for the “new 
poor,” as she calls them, in other words, 
persons who love flowers, but can no 
longer afford to keep gardeners. She re- 
marks that a very good permanent 
effect is obtained by planting gray 
leaved Globe Artichokes in a bed, say- 
ing that the large leaves are very 
decorative. She has also known a bed 
of carrots, with feathery foliage that 
turned to lovely autumn tints. The 
blue Gladiolus Baron J. Hulot, was 
planted among them, and “neither the 
carrots nor the Gladioli were in the 
least harmed by the association.” 
Saxifraga Megasea is called a very 
economical plant that will make any 
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rough corner look tidy, having fine 
pink flowers in spring, shiny green 


leaves in summer, and red foliage in 


the autumn. 

Autumn colors, by the way, receive 
considerable attention from the author, 
who believes in planting shrubs par. 
ticularly for late effects. She speaks of 
a visit to the Arnold Arboretum, only 
by some curious misunderstanding she 
ealls it the Brookline Arboretum, 
where she was impressed with the Hay- 
thorns, particularly the Washington 
Thorn, which carries its large orange 
fruits as late as January, Crataegus 
coccinea, delightful because of its vivid 
red coloring, C. prunifolia and ¢. 
nitida. She speaks pleasantly of Prof, 
Sargent’s new “hybrids,” but here 
again she is in error, as all of the 
several hundred different kinds of 
Hawthorns are true species, there being 
no hybrids. Cotoneaster horizontalis 
is greatly prized for covering a bank; 
and the author finds the Tartarian 
Honeysuckles greatly neglected in 
parts of Europe. 

The author is delighted with Loni- 
cera nitida, which she says grows like 
a weed and is perfectly hardy. This is 
a shrub about which much has been 
written in some of the trade papers in 
this country of late. It makes a splen- 
did hedge but is not in reality very 
hardy north of New York. Further 
south it is likely to prove a splendid 
acquisition. 

The author likes to grow Gypsophila 
paniculata next to Peonies, as its gauzy 
veil of misty gray flowers branch over 
the place where the Peony was. She 
has a liking for the wild Chicory, as 
garden plant, finding that the sky 
colored flowers blend happily with a 
mass of Funkias. She is fond of Asele 
pias tuberosa, but finds it needs full 
sunshine, with plenty of air, and 3 
easily smothered in an _ herbaceous 
border. 

A particularly interesting chapter is 
devoted to Roses, and the new Ros 
America is made much of, although 
the author has a strong affection for the 
old Frau Karl Drusehki, in spite of 
the name. She says that this Rose was 
originally sent out as Snow Queen, and 
thinks it a pity that that name should 
ever have been dropped. She lis 
learned the importance of good drait- 
age when Roses are grown in heavy 
soil, but emphasizes another poisl 
often overlooked which is that if the 
soil is sandy some plan may be needed 
to hold the moisture. Her advice ¥ 
to bury a quantity of green rubbish 
or fallen leaves at the bottom of the 
excavation in such soils to prevent & 
cessive filtration. 
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Mrs. Martineau sends this message 
to garden makers in this country: “To 
Americans I would say, use the native 
plants and shrubs more and with fewer 
bedding out plants. Use the fruiting 
Thorns and the new Chinese shrubs. 
Do not be bound down by talk about 
elor schemes—good as they are in the 
right place.” 





RECENT LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


The following additions have re- 
cently been made to the Library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
CuitTTENDEN, F. J. The garden doctor: plants 

in health and disease. A discussion from the 

English standpoint of common garden troubles 

from insect and fungus attacks. 

Coventry, B. O. Wild flowers of Kashmir 
(Series I). Especially interesting for its illus- 
trations, which are reproductions from color 
photographs of freshly gathered specimens, 
taken by the author on autochrome plates. 

Cox, E. H. M. Rhododendrons for amateurs. 
Cultural directions of a simple and practical 
nature, with a frank presentation of the dif- 
ficulties of growing the genus in certain 
situations. 

Dittistrone, Grorce. The planning and plant- 
ing of little gardens. The results of a “Little 
garden planning competition” conducted in 
England, with criticism of the designs ac- 
cepted. 

Driscor1t, Lovist. Garden grace. Poems on 
birds and flowers, concluding with an appro- 
priate “Grace for gardens.” 

Fett, E. P. Manual of tree and shrub insects. 
A summary of the available information re- 
garding the principal insect pests, by the 
State entomologist of New York; fully illus- 

ted 


trated. 

Horres, A. C. 4 little book of climbing plants. 
A continuation of the author’s popular “Little 
Book” series, with lists of vines for many 
purposes, and full cultural directions. 

Jenxins, E. H. The rock garden. First pub- 
lished: as ““The small rock garden”; now re- 
vised and enlarged with many illustrations. 

Peaszt, A. S. Vascular flora of Coos County, 
New Hampshire. Published as Number 3 of 
Volume 7 of the Proceedings of the Boston 
society of natural history. 

Tannocx, Davip. Potato growing in New 
Zealand. 


NEPETA MUSSINII 





There are a very few gardens in 
Which Nepeta Mussinii has been found 
in blossom this fall. The plant is not 
very well known as yet, as it is fairly 
New, €ven in some gardens where it 
has been planted it has flowered only 
in Spring, the fact not being realized 
by the owner that it will blossom 
again with much freedom in the Fall 
if cut back immediately after the first 
flowering period. The flowers are very 
small, but are produced in great pro- 

ion, are blue in color, and give a 
Peculiar foamy effect to the plants. 

is Nepeta has sage green foliage 
amd grows about one foot high. It 
seems to be entirely hardy and is very 
llective when planted in the garden, 
or border, where a low growing plant 
may be used. Moreover, it is a partic- 
Warly good plant for use on steep 


where grass will not. grow 
Teadily. 
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WEEPING PAGODA TREE 


Pendulous Form of Sophora Japonica 
is Attractive At All Seasons 


Few weeping trees are more decora- 
tive or in a general way more satisfac- 
tory than Sophora japonica pendula. 
Sophora japonica, commonly called 
the Japanese Pagoda Tree, although 
its original home was China rather 
than Japan, is prized for its late flow- 
ering, pea-shaped blooms. The weep- 
ing form seldom if ever flowers, but 
on the other hand has a very neat and 
attractive habit of growth, with dark 
green, glossy foliage that hangs in 
great masses and often touches the 
ground. Even in winter this tree is 
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pears, however, that comparatively 
few garden makers are familiar with 
this plant, which has not been used 
very freely for ordinary garden work. 
The Creeping Speedwell has the ad- 
vantage of being almost evergreen. It 
is very dwarf, seldom growing more 
than two or three inches high, and 
spreads somewhat rapidly, although 
seldom becoming weedy. Of course 
this plant makes its best appearance 
in the spring when it is covered with 
blue flowers, but it is attractive all the 
season through. It is just as useful for 
planting in the crevices of terraces, as 
a filler for paved walks, and for edg- 
ing garden beds, as it is for rockeries. 


THE WEEPING FORM OF SOPHORA JAPONICA 


decorative because of the curiously 
twisted trunk and pendulous branches, 
somewhat suggesting a huge fountain. 
It gives best results when grafted on 
a tall stem of the ordinary form of 
Sophora japonica, as it then grows 
high enough to make a round topped 
tree which can be used as an arbor. 





THE CREEPING SPEEDWELL 


In most of the lists of rock plants, 
published within the last year or two, 
the Creeping Speedwell, (Veronica 
rupestris) has been included. It ap- 


FPREESIAS AS ANNUALS 


An interesting report comes from 
England to the effect that a method 
has been found for growing Freesias 
as annuals, giving a profusion of flow- 
ers in Spring or early summer. It is 
claimed that they can be grown as 
readily as Snapdragons. It appears 
that it is only necessary to sow seeds in 
the Autumn in order to have flowers 
the next summer. Pots, rather than 
pans, are being used; the pots being 
carried through the winter in a green- 
house. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








If you are familiar with your 
Bacon, you will remember the pas- 
sage in which he says: 

‘‘T do hold it in the Royall Order- 
ing of gardens, there ought to be 
gardens for all the months of the 
year, in which, severally, things of 
beauty may be then in season.’’ 

Nature sets an annual example for 
the garden maker in the matter of 
keeping constant color at all seasons 
of the year. And if one is willing to 
follow nature’s rulings, one can 
readily introduce into the private 
garden many of the plants which 
brighten the fields and woodlands 
even after snow falls. While the au- 
tumn leaves with all their warm hues 
still eling to the branches of the 
shrubs and trees, one thinks but little 
of the fruits which they half con- 
ceal. But when the branches are bare 
these fruits stand out with a vivid 
glow which does much to relieve the 
autumn landscape of its cheerlessness 
and lack of charm. 

This year, as it happens, many of 
the native American shrubs have pro- 
duced enormous quantities of fruit, 
much to the satisfaction of the birds, 
as well as gratifying to the eye of 
the artist. All along the country roads 
the Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
festoons itself over the trees and 
along the stone walls. This is a ram- 
pant vine, and sometimes you find it 
draped from an overhanging tree 
trunk almost like a golden portiere 
barring the entrance to a half hidden 
grotto. Not long ago I found a vine 
entwining itself around a large high 
bush blueberry, and so closely were 
the vines and branches interwoven 
that the casual visitor would say 
without hesitation that the shrub it- 
self was covered with the highly col- 
ored berries. The Bittersweet is 
known in some places as the Wax 
Work Vine, and is found all the way 
from Canada to New Mexico. There 
is a Japanese species called articulatus 
which also has orange-yellow fruit 
with crimson seeds that are very 
beautiful. 

Doubtless the best known shrub 
having highly colored fruit which is 
common to gardens is the Viburnum, 
known widely as the High-bush Cran- 
berry, or the Cranberry tree. There 
are American, European and Asiatic 
species, which while they differ some- 
what in form and habit are alike 


in earrying translucent orange-red 
fruit which hangs on the branches 
until early spring. 

Although its merits have not been 
realized as widely as they should be 
by garden makers, the native Amer- 
ican Hawthorn is remarkably useful 
for adding a note of color to the au- 
tumn landscape. There are few parts 
of the United States in which you 
ean travel at this season without find- 
ing Hawthorn trees weighted down 
with loads of little red apples which 
lead you to understand at once why 
this plant-is.often spoken of as the 
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One of the most brilliant of thorns 
is Crataegus succulenta, the fruit of 
which is bright scarlet and very lys. 
trous, and borne in large clusters op 
elongated, gracefully drooping stems. 
For landscape planting there is noth. 
ing to surpass Crataegus nitida, 4 
thorn from the bottomlands of the 
Mississippi River near East St. Louis, 
and capable of growing thirty fee} 
high, with a tall straight trunk and 
wide spreading branches. At this 
season the red fruit, covered with a 
glaucous bloom, is exceptionally hand. 
some. 

The south has in the Possum-berry 
a very delightful fruit which is vio. 
let in color and of a delicate shade 
rare at this season. Unfortunately 
this plant is not hardy in the north, 
but an Asiatic cousin has been in. 
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THE RED FRUIT OF THE SHEPHERDIA 


thorn apple. There are six or seven 
hundred species of Hawthorn on the 


American continent, and while they 
vary greatly in their habits, the 
majority of them produce fruits 
which are exceedingly handsome, and 
which hang on until late in the sea- 
son. The student of the Hawthorn 
finds that while some kinds hold their 
leaves along with the fruit until win- 
ter is almost at hand, thus making an 
interesting combination of colors, 
others drop their foliage early, per- 
mitting the myriads of miniature ap- 
ples to blaze out with an almost 
startling intensity. With some of the 
Hawthorns, like Crataegus arkansana, 
the fruit does not become fully ripe 
until November, while Crataegus ar- 
noldiana, which belongs to the same 
group, not only ripens its fruit but 
loses it before November comes in. 
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troduced, at least one of which, 4 of 
native of Korea, seems to thrive wel, - 
as tests at the Arnold Arboretum fou 
have shown. This eastern immigratt 
is called Callicarpa japonica, and for a 
some weeks has been covered wilt Tul; 
small violet colored fruits which at a 
very ornamental. E 
Another race of shrubs which bs ute 
been introduced from the far east hefo 
also promises to prove of the great bat 
est value in imparting color to th this 
garden in the fall and early winte bulb. 
These are the Cotoneasters, whith Gare 
Ernest H. Wilson found in westen be ir 
China. They have been called by som alien 
authorities the most successful gat Ee 
den plants introduced by Mr. Wils# m 
from that part of the world. Som pai 
kinds have black fruits, but othe 
like Cotoneaster hupehensis, pi Camt 





bright red berries on slender 
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ing stems, making it rivaled only by 
one or two other species of the same 
family. Some of these Chinese Coton- 
easters also have very brilliant foli- 
age in shades of orange and red, and 
are remarkable in that they hold it 
antil after the leaves of nearly all 
American shrubs have fallen. 


- Ajl in all, with the combination of 


native and foreign plants it is no 
jonger difficult either in America or 
in Europe to carry out the theory of 
Bacon and have color in the garden 
every season in the year. 





SMALL SPRING BULBS 


Since we have but one more year of 
grace in which to get small bulbs from 
abroad (Jan. 1, 1926) it seems desir- 
able to have a few of each of the less 
emmon kinds growing in this country 
so that home propagation can at least 
be tried. Most of the rare and dainty 
small species of Tulip and Narcissus 
and the uncommon species of Crocus, 
Grape Hyacinth, and the like, though 
hardy and easy to grow, are practically 
wknown in this country in gardens, no 
longer offered by any American deal- 
es, and obtained often with difficulty 
even from Dutch growers. After Jan. 
1, 1926 they will not be obtainable any- 
where at any price, but become as rare 
as the dodo, which is wholly extinct. 

The Botanic Garden has received 
from dbroad as many of these uncom- 
mon species as could be found, and 
they are planted in special beds for 
study and probable increase by seeds 
or bulblets. There are over 30 true 
species of Tulip, quite different from 
the Darwins or the bedding sorts; 12 
of the tiny species of Narcissus; 15 
méeommon species of spring crocus, as 
easy to grow as the common sorts; 18 
of the autumn-flowering kinds, of 
equally simple culture. 

Certain desirable species could not be 
found this year, and these sorts are 
specially desirable:—Tulipa Greigii, 
Tulipa Sprengeri, - Tulipa _ stellata, 
Tulipa triphylla, Tulipa violacea and 
Museari Heldreichii. 

Every attempt will be made next 
autumn to obtain these plants abroad, 
before the door closes forever on them, 
but meanwhile if any garden lover in 
this country ean exchange seeds or 
bulbs of these for other sorts that the 

fden now has, or if the director can 

be informed of any dealer, at home or 

who ean supply them, this year 

m@ next, the display of these little 

§prites of spring will be as complete as 
tan be made at present. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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LOW GROWING PLANTS 





Including Kinds Which Are Especially Useful for 
Rock Gardens 





The past year has seen the develop- 
ment of unusual interest in low grow- 
ing plants, particularly those useful 
for rock gardens, wall gardens and 
rough banks. The Lowthorpe School 
of Landscape Architecture for Women 
at Groton, Mass., carries on old-time 
gardens which have been planted 
primarily as a laboratory wherein the 
students may become familiar with 
plant materials. The surplus is sold. 
The school has just issued a list of 
plants which it grows with com- 
ments upon them. This list will be 
found of great value to garden makers 
who are interested in obtaining plants 
of the kinds described. 

Some of the plants listed are as 
follows: 

Alyssum saxatile, with small heads 
of yellow flowers ‘‘in mad profusion’’ 
is spring flowering, but the paler A. 
rostratum comes in late June. 

Arenaria. The Sandworts are ideal 
for the smallest of rock-gardens, 
where A. montana may tumble over a 
rock and the mossy balearica and 
caespitosa make mossy tiny crevices 
between the flags. 

Asperula. The Sweet Woodruff 
makes a delightful low ground-cover 
in shade. 

Aster alpina forms low tufts with 
large violet bloom. 

Aubrietia, gray mats of foliage 
sheeted with violet, pink, and lilac in 
May. 


Campanula Lauri from the Grecian 


Isles and first offered in England last 
year is still untried in American gar- 
dens. It is a slender grower with 
palest lavender flowers that suggest a 
chionodoxa in form and even in color; 
apparently thrifty and most free- 
flowering. 

Cerastium tometosum forms woolly 
white mats on the driest of sites. 

Cheiranthus allioni. A vivid orange 
wall-flower, not reliably hardy, but so 
clear and striking in color as to de- 
serve every care. 

Daphne Cneorum, a low evergreen 
with delicious fragrant heads of pink 
flowers. 

Dianthus caesius and plumarius 
both spice-scented and with gray mats 
of foliage form flowerful edgings. 
D. deltoides, the Maiden Pink makes 
a green carpet, its small pink flowers 
held high. 

Dicentra eximia, a dwarf Bleeding 
Heart, with fern-like foliage and all 


summer bloom will grow in any soil. 

Draba aizoides, a wee, tufted gem 
with small golden heads of bloom. 

Eupatorium coelestinum, heliotrope- 
like and late flowering. 

Euphorbia corollata, small white 
sprays in August and glorious in its 
fall color. 

Gypsophila. The big Baby’s Breath 
is well-known but not so the delicate 
mats of G. repens and cerastoides, 
charming things. 

Heuchera sanguinea with its coral 
bells needs no praise. 

Linum perenne is a heavenly blue 
flax but L. narbonnense is even larger 
flowered and of a more beautiful 
shaded blue. 

Mazus pumilio, a weird little creeper 
for the steps. 

Papaver nudicaule is the colorful 
Iceland Poppy but the ‘‘gray elfin 
tufts’’ of P. alpinum are even more 
fascinating for the rock-garden. 

Phlox subulata, white, pink, or bet- 
ter in lavender makes a wonderful 
ground cover for a border or rocky 
ledge. 

Plumbago larpentae, low and of the 
clearest deep blue. 

Polemonium reptans, forms a soft 
hlac-blue mat in May while P. coerul- 
eum alba is tall. 

Primula veris, the English Cowslip 
will sow itself in a moist shaded spot. 
P. japonica comes in vivid colors is 
taller and equally at home but P. 
farinosa with silvery foliage and rose 
purple flowers is for the choice part 
of the garden. 

Saponaria ocymoides, a rose hued 
trailer. 

Scutellaria baicalensis, blue and 
late-flowered, for the rock-garden. 

Silene alpestris, with white studded 
mats is one of the best plants for the 
rock-garden while the Sea Campion, 
S. maritima and the late flowering 
8. schafta, pink, are not without value. 

Statice latifolia is as useful as 
Gypsophila for cutting. 

Thymus serpyllum, the lemon- 
scented T. citriodorus, and the gray 
woolly T. lanuginosus are all fragrant 
carpeters for any rock-garden. 

Tunica saxifraga shows a haze of 
delicate pink when the rock-garden is 
rather bare of flowers. 

Veronica rupestris forms a two inch 
dark green carpet, V. Teucrium a 
taller mass and both are hidden with 
dark clear blue spikes of bloom. 
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Choice Field Grown 


HARDY ROSES 


Hybrid Teas 
Hybrid Perpetuals 
Pernettianas 
Polyanthas 
Rugosas 
Species 

Over 100 varieties of the 
most dependable for New Eng- 
land gardens, including the best 
novelties. 

Fall planting gives the best 
results here. Send for a price 
list or call and see my stock. 

Hardy Liliums. All the best 
varieties for planting this fall. 
A choice selection of Darwin, 
Breeder and other Tulips, Nar- 
cissi and other Dutch bulbs for 
bedding or naturalizing. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets 
Weymouth, Mass. 














PLANTS FOR SHADY PLACES 


Shrubs and Perennials Which Will 
Thrive on the North Side of the 
House 


It is seldom that the home maker 
has a perfect location for his garden. 
It is almost inevitable that there 
should be certain sections of the gar- 
den plot which are shaded much of the 
day by buildings or by trees. What to 
plant in partial shade becomes there- 
fore an important question. A very 
satisfactory answer is given by the 
Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety in its monthly publication as 


follows: 


The most useful low growing shrubs suit- 
able for planting on the shady side of the 
house are Japanese Barberry, Alpine Currant, 
Indian Currant, and Snowberry. 

Shrubs of medium size suitable for shade 
are dwarf Juneberry, Ash-Leaf Spirea, Sweet 
Eepper Bush, Snowball Hydrangea, and 
Golden Flowering Currant. The well known 
bridal wreath spirea is also very valuable for 
this purpose. The sweet-scented shrub is also 
good, but not generally hardy here. The Sweet 
Pepper Bush mentioned above succeeds as a 
rule only in well protected places. 

For tall growing shrubs a wider selection 
is available. Probably the most desirable 
shrubs for planting in shade are the High- 
Bush Cranberry, the Wayfaring Tree (Vibur- 
num lantana) which has broad white flowers 
in June with very attractive foliage, and the 
arrow wood (Viburnum dentatum) which 
flowers in June and has handsome, glossy 
ope foliage. The native Burning Bush or 

ahoo, with brilliant crimson fruit and scar- 
let foliage in the fall, is another very showy 
shrub which may sometimes be used to ad- 
vantage around the house. Other good shrubs 
for shade are the Siberian Dogwood, the 
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Yellow-Twigged Dogwood, Morrow’s Honey- 
suckle, Cut-Leaf Elder and Red-Berried Elder. 

In rather dense shade or where under- 
planting in woodland is desired, our best 
ornamental shrubs are the native Burning 
Bush (Euonymous atropurpurea) common 
Elder, Ninebark Spirea, Maple-leaved Vibur- 
num, High-Bush anberry, and any of the 
Dogwoods. The alternate leaved Dogwood 
(Cornus alternifolia) is a rather tall native 
shrub found in moist locations usually along 
streams, and is very excellent for moist, 
shady positions. For grouping around the base 
of large trees nothing is better than the 
Ash-leaf Spirea, Golden Flowering Ourrant, 
and our native Black Currant (Ribes 
floridum). 

The ability of trees to withstand shade is 
of much less importance to the landscape 
gardener. The Ironwood and Mountain Maple 
(Acer spicatum) are two small trees which 
will tolerate a considerable amount of shade. 
When planting young trees under other trees 
it is well to remember that trees with heavy 
foliage, like the Maple, will grow in a greater 
degree of shade than will trees with less 
dense foliage like the Poplars and the Willows. 
With respect to the Evergreen trees it is of 
interest to note that the Balsam Fir will stand 
more shade than any of the other varieties 
commonly planted in this region. 

Perennials for plantiig in the shade belong 
to rather different groups. There are plants 
which prefer shade, comprising those not well 
adapted for planting in full sunlight. The 
most valuable perennials of this group are the 
Monkshoods, the Snakeroots, ily of the 
Valley, Bleeding Heart, Moccasin Flower, 
Solomon’s Seal, Bloodroot, Trillium, and 
nearly all species of Ferns. Solomon’s Seal 
is particularly good for dry, sandy situations. 
For 3 trailing plant for ground cover the 
Periwinkle (Vinca miner) is effective. By 
using both early and late flowering species 
of Monkshoods, Snakeroots, and Bleeding 
Heart, a longer period of bloom will be 
secured. The first Monkshood to bloom is 
Aconitum napellus in August, later varieties 
continuing until October. The tall Snake- 
root (Cimicifuga racemosa) blooms in July 
and August, followed by the low owing 
Japanese Snakeroet in August and Septem- 
ber. The everblooming Bleeding Heart (Di- 
centra formosa) flowers from May to August. 

In the second group are perennials which 
seem to succeed equally well in partial shade 
or in full sunlight, except that in some in- 
stances intense sunlight will burn the blos- 
soms. The tallest growing perennials in this 
group are the Astilbes, the tall Plantain Lily 
(Funkia subcordata), Foxglove, most of the 
day Lilies. (Hemerocallis spicata), Lobelia 
cardinalis, the Herbaceous Spireas, Thalic- 
trum dipterecarpum, the best of the meadow 
rues, and many of the Ferns. 


CAMASSIAS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Camassias are unfamiliar flowers to 
most garden makers in the eastern 
states, but are well worth getting ac- 
quainted with. They are grown from 
bulbs, which should be planted before 
the end of October, and are believed 
to be hardy without protection, even 
in New England. The bulbs should be 
set from three or four inches apart, 
and from three to six inches deep. 
Plants ean be grown from seeds, but 
will not flower until the end of the 
third year. 

All the Camassias grow naturally in 
moist locations, and for that reason 
require a liberal amount of water in 
the growing season and when in 
bloom. Afterwards they may be neg- 
lected in this respect as it does not 
seem to matter whether they dry out 
or not. It is not necessary to lift the 
plants for several years, and they are 
most effective when planted in groups 
of not less than a dozen. 

Camassias flower in the spring, 
throwing up spikes which produce a 
series of blossoms opening from the 
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A very exceptional offer of top. 
quality bulbs for October planting 

To acquaint you with the worth 
and value of Schling Bulbs and 
Seeds and put your name on our 
list of customers, we offer 


100 


DARWIN TULIPS 
A $5.00 value for only 
$3.50 
or if you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.00 


Choicest, first-size bulbs, sure to 
bloom. Schling’s Special mixture 
made up especially for us from ten 
of the finest-named varieties—not 
at all the ordinary field-grown mix- 
ture usually sold. 

Make a “beauty-spot” on your lawn 
next Spring! 
Send for these bulbs today. 
FREE —Our Bulb-Book, just out, 
yours for the asking. 


: Schlings Bulbs 


618 Madison Av. W., New York City 





EXTRAORDINARY! 











bottom upward. Of the kinds valuable 
for general culture, C. Leichtlinii is 
probably the handsomest as well as 
the tallest, being often three feet high 
and bearing white, cream colored, blue 
or purple flowers. C. esculenta is an 
other form with blue flowers growing 
about two feet high and excellent 
when used in masses. 





FALL GARDEN CLEAN-UP 


Much can be done in the prevention 
of insect attacks on next year’s gar 
den crop if the garden is now cleaned 
of crop remnants such as old vines, 
stalks and decayed vegetables. Al 
remnants should be gathered ani 
burned or buried deeply. Many of om 
most troublesome pests feed in the 
late fall on the part of this year’ 
crop which is not used, states T. lL 
Guyton, Chief Entomologist, Pem- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture 
The striped cucumber beetle and the 
squash bug are found in great nut 
bers on old squash vines, discarded, 
partly rotted cucumbers and pulp 
kins. The cabbage aphid is numerds 
on old cabbage stubs from whieh tlt 
head was removed earlier in the s 
son. The same is true of insects @ 
many other garden crops. Not al 
will the number of overwintering * 
sects be made less by this clean 
but the overwintering quarters 
many insects will be destroyed. But 
ing or burying crop remnants will 
help in the control of plant diseas® 
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Dignified, Exclusive 

Profession not overrun 

with competitors. 
th opportun 


mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 74J Newark, New York 
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Peonies New List, New Prices 
and Irises ALL PREPAID 
Peonies of extra quality and size 


Send for complete list 
Mixed Darwin Tulips $3.00 per 100 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
WINONA. MINN. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 














STAR BRAND ROSES 


PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE MASS. 














every other Lardy elieabed 
Send for our list. 
ne 6SRaRo Ge] Wate" 
febert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wintzes, Vico-Pups. 








DOUBLE BABYS 
BREATH 


Immense 4-year-old grafted plants 
guaranteed double 


$2.00 each 


These plants grew 5 feet across and 
2% feet high this season. Ask for 
picture of our field of 5000 plants. 


ROBERTS ROSE COMPANY 
3400 So. Emerson, Englewood, Colo. 
Hardy Plants Lilies 





IRISES and 
PEONIES 


I am trying to build my business 
on service and not on catchy ad- 
vertisements. 


He who serves best profits most 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














PEONIES 


Standard and Commercial Varieties 
Wholesale and Retail 


NARCISSI 
Standard Varieties and Novelties 


TULIPS 


Blooming Size and Planting Stock 


You can make money owing these, 
both bulbs and flowers. 


They work while you sleep. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 























iv NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


PEONIES 734%" LILIES 


Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOXH ~*~ WEST POINT, PA. 








TRISES—BARGAIN OFFER 


Ten Irises for $3.00. Regular cata- 
logue price is $4.80. They are as 
follows: Navajo, Chester Hunt, James 
Boyd, Rose Unique, Paxatawny, Brit- 
tannicus, Nationale, Flavescens, Khe- 
dive and Loroley. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 


Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Massachusetts 














OiTitile Tree Farms @ 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 


TOR SALE— 1000 field grown Asparagus 
Sprengerii ready for benching or 5 and 6 in 
~ and larger. $12 the hundred. cash. 
, M. Ward & Co., Peabody, Mass. 








ROSES 





Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
y, Tyler, Texas. 





SITUATION WANTED 


Gardener-Superintendent, Commercial and 
Private training in landscape and floriculture, 
tan take full charge, all branches, carry out 

* plans and instructions, lay out 
Work, remodel or maintain. Will accept 
Farm bred, American, 20 years’ ex- 
mee, age 42, highest reference and cre- 
- To be married. Willard Coates, 
% Church Street, Cortland, N. Y. 


ee 





LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Best grade of German grown pips for late and 
tarly forcing, $7 per hundred; also Metlitz 
on, an extra large variety for outside 
Planting, $10 per hundred. Common garden 
variety, $5 per hundred. 
North Shore ob mag a Company 
5 Ss. 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


When you want some High Quality 
Gladiolus Bulbs, absolutely pure and 
up to size, you just naturally send for 
our catalogue. 


JOHN E. SNELL, Prop. 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine. 











CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 








Await the coming of our new 
list. Ready soon. Clean, true 
to name Gladioli fully up to the 
Seabrook standard and at our 
usual moderate prices. Your 
name will be placed on our 
mailing list upon application. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook - New Hampshire 

















HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty in; 
$1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $1.65 ea. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 
$2.40. ©. N. Robinson & Bro., Dept. 
29, Baltimore, Md. 





to grade. 











FREESIA BULBS (Purity) grown from hand 
selected planting stock. 


E. L. Williams, 288 King 8t., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Well matured. true 
White skinned quality. Get my 
rices on these and on Yellow and White 
Ballas, Gladioli and Tritonias. 
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Reliable Florists 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














BOSTON 
MASS. 


HOUGHTON 


Niimacts 


> 


' 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 











W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 





DREER’S 


AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE 


Offers new and standard va- 
rieties of Roses for Fall plant- 
ing. 

Also Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and Sea- 


sonable Seeds. 


Write for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - M 


OcTOBER 15, 1924 
Pints $.75 


PURE HONEY aon. 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- g.,. 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone [*!i°ns 4.09 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

A spray remedy for green, black, white 

fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 

sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights’ 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 





| Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 








Alyper-Aumus 
“Puts The Top in Top-Soil 


for Gardens, Lawns.Flowers+ 


Booklet and Prices on Request 











FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 











GLADIOLI 


Imperator 
Jacoba Van Beijeren 
Purple Perfection 
Orange Queen (Prim) 
The four best in their color. 
Hardy Canadian Grown Bulbs. 


Photos—Descriptions—Prices 
on application. 


J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont. 














PANSY PARK PANSY PLANTS 
A limited number of orders filled as received. 
Separate colors in yellow, white and Dbivé 
only $1.25 per 100. Regular mix. 50 val, 
$5.00 per 1000. Cash. 
M. G. Judd, Dwight, Mass. 


—— 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





Old Deerfield Sis Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 


HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 























GERANIUMS 


_ Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 23 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Viaud, 
out of sand, 8c; in 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
AGEMENT, ETC., OF 
HORTICULTURE 


As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 


Publisher — Massachusetts Horticultanl 
Society, Boston. Editor and Business Mat 
ager—Edward I. Farrington. Officers: Pres 
dent—Albert C. Burrage; Secretary —Edwan 
I. Farrington; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other # 
curity holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a Note 


Public by 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, 
Business Managet 





24 in. pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mass. 


April 1, 1924. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone.. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to. the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTIcuLTuRE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


We import the finest Bulbs from the leading 
growers of Europe, and this year our stock is par- 
ticularly good. 


Farquhar’s Giant Darwin Tulips are valued 
for their size and beauty, and brilliance of coloring. 
Also Single Early Tulips, Double Tulips, 
Breeder Tulips, Parrot Tulips, Rembrandt 
Tulips and Single Late Tulips. Farquhar’s 
Superb Hyacinths, Narcissi Crocuses and 
Miscellaneous Bulbs. 


Narcissi and certain other Miscellaneous 
Bulbs will not be permitted into this country after 
the Fall of 1925. We suggest liberal plantings for 
permanent beds. 


Send for our new Autumn Bulb Catalogue, mailed 
free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


Boston 


6 South Market Street 


BOBBINK & ATKINS| 





Ask for Visit 
Catalogs Nursery 


ROSES — Autumn Planting 
THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Is the title of our beautifully illustrated new booklet describing a 
collection of roses that can be planted successfully in the Autumn, 
with a special price for the collection. Many of the illustrations 
are in color. As we now know and understand Hybrid Tea and 
other kinds of Roses, we realize more than ever the importance of 
planting them in the Autumn. In addition te ‘““The Rose Lovers’ 
Opportunity,” we would advise, if you intend to plant Roses, to 
ask for Catalog of American Grown Roses. It has sixty-three 
pages replete with illustrations and descriptions. Seventy-five 
varieties are portrayed in color. 
PEONIES, IRISES and DELPHINIUMS 

A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Peonies and Irises, and 
Old Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, beantifully 
illustrated in color and black. It contains an alphabetical table of 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating flowering period, approximate 
height and color. 

EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 
An illustrated catalog of Nursery Stock; Evergreens, Evergreen 
Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy 
Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 

In your request for Catalog, it is important to state 
definitely the kind of plants you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 
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If you are in doubt, order to-day. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 


1818 PoJRe er aeel |’ 


New England’s Leading — 
Seed and Agricultural Store | 





We shall welcome a visit 
from you at our 


New Retail Store 
85 State Street, Bosto 


only a few steps from our old store 


Holland Bulbs 


and other Autumn Supplies 
now displayed | 
Everything for Farm, Garden and La ' 
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